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WORKINGMEN'’S INSURANCE. 
Sere is often confronted with the task of reliev- 


ing workingmen and their families who are ordinarily 
self-supporting. The wages have stopped, either because 
of a lack of employment, or because the man is sick, or 
because he has met with an accident disabling him tem- 
porarily or permanently. If the stoppage continues for a 
length of time, the savings are exhausted, the charity of 
neighbors is insufficient, and the whole family falls into desti- 
tution which results in increased sickness and inability to work. 
Such cases are often very distressing, because the conditions 
seem entirely undeserved. The lack of work is not the fault of 
the man himself; the sickness or accident is often only remotely 
due to his negligence. We say sometimes that men should 
provide for the bad times in advance, but when we consider 
the narrow margin of savings left after the bare expense of 
living has been met out of the wages, we can easily conceive 
that, with a wife and children to support, a slight accumulation 
of sickness or misfortune may overwhelm the most prudent 
man. 
With the millions of workingmen dependent on daily wages 
in all civilized countries, these cases of hardship and misfor- 
tune must be very frequent. In Europe, where social problems 
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are felt sooner than with us, because the competitive struggle 
is keener, statesmen and philanthropists have been led to ask 
whether there may not be some systematic way of meeting 
this difficulty. Or we might better say they are asking which 
is the best systematic way of meeting it. The solutions pro- 
posed may all be included under the name Insurance. The 
workingman is to be insured against sickness and accident, 
eventually, perhaps, against old age and lack of employment. 
One sees at once what a relief this would afford to private 
charity. Public opinion in Europe has reached the conclusion 
that a systematic effort should be made in this direction. 

But how and by whom is the workingman to be insured? Is 
he to insure himself in benefit or friendly societies, or are the 
employers to insure their workmen? Is the insurance to be 
voluntary, or are we to compel all workingmen to be insured ? 
Are the insurance companies to be private, or are they to be 
under the control of the state and assisted by the state ? These 
are living questions at the present moment in Europe, and it 
is well for us to watch carefully the experiments there, for the 
same questions will sooner or later present themselves in 
‘America. 

With this intention I attended recently at Berne, Switzer- 
land, a meeting called by the rather curious title of Congress of 
Accidents to Workmen. The Congress (which is the second 
that has been held, the first was held at Paris, 1889) had for its 
object the study of the above questions. It was not a 
meeting of theorists or of professors of political economy, 
but the members for the most part were employers of labor, 


government officials, such as members of the department of 


public works, heads of bureaus of statistics, and presidents 
of savings banks, and popular insurance companies. The 
workingmen proper were represented only by one or two sec- 
retaries of labor confederations. The assembly was eminently 
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conservative and eminently practical. The opinions of such 


men are evidently worthy of attention, for they know what 
they are talking about, and they are not led astray by any 
vague socialistic or reyolutionary sentiment. 


The debates lasted a week. There were from the beginning 
two well-defined parties, the Germans, supporting the compul- 
sory state insurance; the French, advocating private insurance. 
It may be of interest to define more precisely the attitude of 
the two parties. 

But in the first place both parties agreed in what they called 
the principle of compulsory insurance. Even the French who 
stood as the advocates of private enterprise agreed that the 
time had come when some systematic provision should be 
made by which every workingman should be insured against 
sickness and accident. The questions of old age and lack of 
employment are more difficult, but will naturally follow in the 
course of time. This remarkable concession from so conserv- 
ative an assembly shows how far advanced the question is in 
Europe. 

On the question of organization of the insurance the assem- 
bly divided. The Germans defended the German system of 
state supervision and control ; the French desired private com- 
panies organized by the workmen or by the workmen and em- 
ployers together. The German system is briefly as follows: 

In virtue of a series of laws passed from 1883 to 1890 the 
great mass of German workingmen are insured against sick- 
ness, against accident, and pensioned in case of infirmity and 
old age. The number of persons actually insured at present is 
over seventeen million. The expense for sickness insurance is 
borne one-third by the employers, and two-thirds by the work- 
ingmen ; the expense of accident assurance is borne entirely 
by the employers, but the first thirteen weeks of disability is 
charged to sickness insurance, where the workmen contribute 
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two-thirds, as just stated. The old age and infirmity insurance 
is borne one-half by the employers, one-half by the workmen, 
the Empire adding 50 marks a year to each pension. The 


organization is different for each kind of insurance, and hence 


is complicated and difficult to explain. The sickness insur- 
ance is under the control of local associations in which the em- 
ployers have one-third and the workmen two-thirds of the 
votes. 

The accident assurance is administered by compulsory asso- 
ciations of employers, grouped according to occupations. The 
old age insurance is administered by territorial associations ; 
at the head is an Imperial Insurance Office at Berlin.* 

The characteristics of the German system are compulsory 
insurance of the workingmen, compulsory organization of the 
employers, supervision by the state, and contribution in some 
cases by the state. Moreover, the state really stands behind 
and guarantees the whole, for no government would dare dis- 
appoint the just expectations of seventeen million working- 
men. 

The German system is open to many criticisms. If it is not 
state socialism, as its opponents claim, it is an enormous ex- 
tension of the work and the responsibility of the state. Its 
critics claim also that it will greatly burden German industry 
by imposing such a tax on the employer ; that it will lock up 
large sums of money every year in order to provide the neces- 
sary reserve insurance funds ; that it will make the working- 
men careless in regard to accidents, because they will be sure 
of compensation; that it will lead to all sorts of chicanery and 
fraud in order to gain sickness insurance and old age pensions. 
Finally, the most serious doubt is in regard to the financial 

* Full details of the organization, pension, etc., may be found in an article by 


B, W. Wells on German Insurance of Workmen in the Political Science Quarterly, 
March, 1891. 
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soundness of the complicated scheme, a subject on which even 
expert accountants can give an opinion only with diffidence. 

The Germans reply that their scheme is not perfect, and 
that only experience can answer these objections. They main- 
tain that the burden on employers is in part compensated for 
by freedom from public relief and private charity and liability 
for accidents. They proclaim that so far both employers and 
workingmen are content with the scheme. They have no 
desire to force the system on other countries, but for them it 
is an attempt to solve the problem of sickness and accidents 
and old age coming on the working-classes, in an effective and 
yet humane and Christian way. 

It must be confessed that these views find a considerable 
echo in Europe. Austria-Hungary has adopted the German 
system, Switzerland is just beginning it, and Italy has it in a 
modified form. It seems probable, as was said at the Con- 


gress, that compulsory workmen’s insurance is destined to 


make its journey round the world. 

The French, as was said before, agree to the principle of 
compulsory ‘insurance. This alone is a great change made 
from two years ago. But they desire to keep it out of the 
hands of the state. The state shall compel employers to 
see that their employees are insured somewhere, and shall 
compel workingmen to be insured somewhere. But the organ- 
ization shall be free and workingmen shall be free to insure 
themselves ,where they please. Thereby state socialism will 
be avoided, the spirit of thrift and self-help will be preserved, 
the present forms of friendly societies, savings-banks, etc., will 
be allowed to continue, and the whole system will have more 
life and vigor. 

England was not represented at the Congress, and the 
question is not far enough advanced in the United States to 
allow the; American members to take anything more than a 
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scientific interest in the discussion. The Anglo-Saxon senti- 
ment would doubtless be with the French who stood as the 
advocates of self-help. But it cannot escape us that a system- 
atic attempt of some sort must soon be made to meet this 
form of misfortune. The state insurance of workingmen seems 


incompatible with the spirit of American institutions and es- 


pecially difficult to reconcile with our system of federal and 
state governments. Systematic self-help, encouraged in every 
way by employers and by public opinion, supplemented by 
organized charity, seems to be the line of progress for us. 


RICHMOND MAYO-SMITH. 





A WORD TO TRADES-UNIONS. 
A LETTER received a few weeks ago from a prominent 


iron manufacturer calls my attention to a common 
practice of trades-unions that is harmful both to the working 
classes and to economic society as a whole. The attention of 
union men has been often called to this mistake in their 
economic reasoning; but they should think of it until they re- 
peal their unwise rules on this subject as they in fact have so 
often done heretofore in other matters. The mistake to which 
I refer is that of keeping down production for the sake of 
giving employment to more hands. Says this employer : 
‘Our puddler’s scale calls for not over 2,750 lbs. of iron daily 
per man, while a good workman can turn out an average of 
3,000 lbs. ; and we should be glad to have him do it, and it 
would not increase our general expense, while he, working by 
the ton, would make that much more for himself. On the 
scrap furnace they are allowed to work only nine and one- 
quarter hours per day, and to turn out not over 9,000 lbs., 
while a good man with good stock can make 10,000 lbs., and 
sometimes 11,000 lbs,” 


Now, of course, it would be far from right to say that all 


regulations of trades-unions that limit the number of hours per 
day, or the amount of product, are unwise ; but it is no doubt 
true that some of them are. If young girls or boys, or even 
men, working in a factory, are not forbidden by well-established 
rules from working over time, it is doubtless true that many of 
the weaker ones may be influenced by their employers, or by 
the pressure of need, to work so long that their health may be 
seriously injured and that their chances for intellectual and 
moral improvement will be greatly lessened, if not entirely 
lost. Such results should be avoided. So again, if workmen 
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will use their leisure time improving themselves intellectually, 
or morally, or zsthetically, it is better both for themselves and 
for society that leisure be afforded them, even at the sacrifice 
of some physical comforts, if need be. In this particularly lies 
the strongest argument in favor of the eight-hour movement. 

On the other hand, however, trades-unionists should see that 
any limitation of a man’s output, by rules which prevent him 
from working his best during the time that he is employed, 
not only does not, in any broad view of the matter, furnish 


employment for the unemployed, but rather has the opposite 


effect, while it is also injurious to the workman himself and to 


industrial society as a wltole. 

It is injurious to the workman himself, because the habit of 
doing worse than one’s best weakens one’s physical and in- 
tellectual and moral fibre, and makes one in consequence less 
useful to himself and to society. A man who, naturally quick 
and vigorous, works slouchily—for whatever reason—for eight 
hours a day for his employer will not long find himself in con- 
dition to work briskly for his own improvement in his leisure 
hours. We should realize the fact that we are all creatures of 
habit, and that a habit once acquired is not readily laid aside 
at will. Whatever rules we make or whatever we do, we 
should first of all be careful that wé do not in any way impair 
our own powers by the cultivation of bad habits. 

But I have said that limitation of work below a man’s 
normal output does not furnish employment for the unem- 
ployed. I do not deny, of course, that, in a certain locality in 
one line of employment, the unionist’s claim may not seem to 
be true. If one hundred men in an establishment did regu- 
larly a certain amount of work, it might well be that if ninety 
of them were to increase their ¢xertions enough to keep the 
machinery fully employed, and to make the same output as 


that of the hundred had been before, ten of them could proba- 
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bly be spared, and would probably be discharged. This might 


well be a hardship for the men discharged, but it certainly 


would not be a hardship for society, and probably not for the 
men themselves for any great length of time. If the ninety 
workmen received the amount thus saved, in extra wages, 
even they could employ the ten men discharged at the same 
rate of wages that they before received. The work, to be 
sure, would probably not be of the same kind ; but it would 
be of a kind to add greatly to the comfort and well-being of 
the ninety. No man’s wants are so fully satisfied that he can- 
not well employ somebody else in useful work, if he only has 
the means to pay for it. We should not forget that our wants 
are numberless, and that consequently an increase in produc- 
tion that increases the purchasing power of anyone creates a 
demand for more goods of some sort. In this case, then, we 
find the ten as well off as they were before, while the ninety 
have gained greatly in income and in consequent comfort by 
their increased efficiency. Society has clearly been benefited. 

But there are other alternatives that should be considered. 
If, as is not at all unlikely, the increased efficiency does 
not result in higher wages, it may well result in lower 
prices of the product. Ifthe improvement in production is at 
all general in that trade, this will certainly be the case. Then 
the lower price would probably increase the demand for the 
goods enough to furnish the discharged men work at the same 
rates as before, possibly even at higher rates. With this 
result, no workman is injured, but all consumers of the prod- 
uct are benefited, the workmen included, if they use the 
article at all. This is, in effect, the argument in favor of 
labor-saving machinery that the unions in their early history 
opposed so violently, but which they now find to be of great 
benefit to even the working classes themselves, in spite of 


some temporary hardships that its introduction may bring 
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about. This alternative is perhaps the one most nearly car- 
ried out in actual business life, when any increase in efficiency, 
from whatever cause, actually occurs. 

The alternative frequently suggested by the workingmen, 
and perhaps the least desirable one, is to suppose that the 
amount saved by the increased efficiency of the workingmen 
goes entirely into the pockets of the employers. Even in 
this case, enough has been saved by the employers to engage 
in other lines the ten men thrown out of work, at the same 
wages as before. While in this case, no workmen have been 
injured, the employers have been benefited, so that society has 
gained. Inindividual cases it may happen that the surplus 
thus gained would be foolishly and unproductively expended, 
by either the employers or the other laborers, so that not all 
the men thrown out would get employment from it, while, 
too, it would do neither society nor the employer himself any 
real good. Let them expend the surplus in drinking to ex- 
cess, for example. In this case, of course, the increased 
efficiency of the ninety workmen has borne little or no good 
fruit. The utterly unlikely character, however, of this last 
supposition should prevent workingmen from laying stress 
upon it. The real result of the increased productivity that 
comes from an increase in efficiency of the workingmen, from 
whatever cause, is usually a combination of the three results 
suggested above. Usually, both the workingmen and em- 
ployer are benefited ; but if we take, not a particular instance, 
but society as a whole, the workingmen gain more than do 
the employers. If, too, the workmen are firmly united, so that 
they shall be in a position to take advantage of improved 


methods of production as they are introduced, they can reap 


nearly all the benefit ; and it is to this end that they should 


bend all their efforts. 


Not merely the workingmen themselves, but the employers 
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also, underestimate increase in the product that the working- 
men themselves may bring about by increased care and dili- 
gence. The success of every experiment in profit-sharing, 
and many of them have been very successful, rests upon this 
increase. One of our prominent railroads is now offering to 
pay all its employees who have been in its service five years 
or more, regular dividends on their yearly wages, at the same 
rate as that paid on the capital stock, believing that the added 
diligence and care of the men thus in luced will be worth the 
additional six or ten per cent., and the managers are doubt- 
less right. The owners of the Pillsbury Mills in Minneapolis 
have, in some years, been able to add from this source one- 
third to the wages of their ablest men, and that without de- 
creasing their own dividends in the least. So in all the many 
successful instances of profit-sharing in this country and 
Europe, the justice and accuracy of the principles given above 
are substantiated. 

Trades-unions should not relax their efforts to secure higher 
wages, even at the expense of their employers ; but the more 
carefully they study the sources of gain and of wages, the more 
clearly they wilt see that there cannot be any great increase 


of wages without an increase of product per man, and the 


more surely will they realize the great extent to which this 


increase of productivity is in their own hands. When this 
is fully realized, we may not see any less watchfulness 
toward their employers; but we shall certainly see a great 
modification of some of their unwise rules, and a greater effort 
made to increase the faithfulness and diligence and care of 
their individual members in their work. 

JEREMIAH W. JENKS. 





MANUAL TRAINING. 


YOUNG clergyman was recently installed in a beautiful 
New England town. A group of friends froma neigh- 
boring city called upon him soon afterward, and in inspecting 
the dainty home and pleasant garden they were surprised to 
be invited to go into ‘“ the den,” as this bookish man was not 
supposed to have any special “fad” or hobby. The den 
proved to be a snug little room fitted up with a carpenter’s 
table and kit of tools. The table had rather a knock-kneed 
appearance and certain specimens of the minister’s handicraft 
would have served as awful warnings to an apprentice rather 
than as models of accuracy and beauty, but in spite of that the 
existence of the room was greeted with delight. Here wasa 
man trying to develop his hand and so to redeem the time 
lost through the neglect of his parents. ‘‘ How long have you 
been at this recreation ?” some one asked. ‘‘ About a year. 
Up to that time I had never driven a nail nor turned a screw- 
driver in my life.” It was evident this young preacher would 
never be an accomplished mechanic, but he was hearty in his 
commendation of handwork as an offset to brainwork pure and 
simple. ‘‘When I make a box I can think of nothing else; 
every parish care, every anxiety as to sermon preparation, van- 
ishes, and I find complete mental rest from the change of 
occupation.” 

From this striking testimony we turn with genuine satisfac- 
tion to a report of what the present generation of wise men are 
doing toward securing manual training for the future ministers, 
lawyers and other professional men of this part of the country. 


A conference on manual training was held last spring in Bos- 


ton, the report of which is most suggestive.* It was wide in 


* A Conference on Manual Training: The papers read and a phonographic re- 
port of the discussions had at the sessions of a conference on manual training, held 
at Boston, April 8-11, 1891. Boston: Published by the New England Conference 
Educational Workers, J. O. Norris, Secretary, Melrose, Mass. Price, fifty cents. 
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its scope and called together hundreds of teachers and school 
officials to hear the admirable papers and discussions. A re- 
markable exhibit of handiwork of all kinds, from the finished 
products of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, mar- 
vels in steel and brass, to specimens of paper-folding by the 
tiny hands of kindergarten children, covered the walls and 
tables of the vast English high school building, and for three 
days crowds passed in and out studying this wonderful object 
lesson. 

Allied and kindred topics came in for a fair share of discus- 
sion: a lecture on “‘ Color,” by Henry T. Bailey, that might 
almost have been called a scientific poem; one on *“‘ The Lan- 
guage of Form,” by Col. Charles W. Larned, instructor in 
drawing at West Point; ‘‘ The Relation of Sloyd to Gymnas- 
tics,” by Claes J. Enebuske, Ph.D., the accomplished lecturer 
of the. Boston Normal School of Gymnastics; ‘“‘ The Value of 
Education Relatively to the Consumption of Wealth,” by 
Prof. Simon N. Patten of Philadelphia. The greater part of 
the three days was given, however, to the various aspects of 
manual training as seen in many cities of the United States: 
Washington, St. Louis, Chicago, Wilmington (Del.), Philadel- 


phia and many New England towns. It is to these papers 


that we desire especially to call attention as embodying the 


latest information on this important subject. 

One of the interesting features is the amount of personal 
testimony that is given. President C. W. Eliot of Harvard 
University, for instance, says : 

“T am full of prejudice about it. The wisdom of my parents 
caused me to be taught carpentry and turning in wood before 
I was fifteen years old, and while 1 was yet a member of the 
Boston Latin School. I have always been very glad indeed 
that I had that manual training when I was a boy. It has 
been of great use to me all my life, and a great pleasure. It 
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was of use to me this morning; and I have no doubt it will be 
of use to me every week I live. That experience has given 
me a strong prejudice in favor of manual training for every- 


body.” . . . ‘* The old-fashioned education was chiefly de- 


voted to the training of memory. Almost all the work which 
goes on to-day in the grammar school is memory-training. I 
am thankful for every variety which is introduced into that 
work. Iam thankful for every effort to train the youth to 
correct observation, just discrimination, and accurate measure- 
ment. There is another value in manual training in that it 
trains the mind through success, through achievement, through 
something tangible and visible, and doing it well. When a 
boy has planed a parallelopiped of iron so well that no light 
shows under the edge of his try-square when he applies it to 
the faces of the block, he has done something which demands 
patience, attention and care,—something which he can prove 
to be well done,—something he can be proud of. There is 
mind in such work, and there is also sound morality in it.” 

If one wishes for cumulative evidence on this point he has 
but to turn to the excellent paper on ‘‘ Manual Training as an 
Inspiration to Mental Development,” by Prof. Robert H. 
Richards of the Institute of Technology, which opens with a 
charming bit of autobiography. He attacks the problem as 
one of the class of boys to whom manual training would have 
been an especial boon had it been developed in his youth. Up 
to twenty-one years of age he declares that he was ‘the 
dunce of every school” that he attended, because no one had 
found the key to unlock the wonderful mind that rebelled at 
Greek and Latin, but opened like a flower to the sun when the 
right method was found. Let us hear him in his own words: 

‘‘When twenty-one years of age, I finally went to the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology. The school was just 
opened. There were six other pupils beside myself. With 
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them I immediately began the study of chemistry, geology, 
mineralogy, surveying, physics and drawing, by laboratory 
and field work accompanied by lectures. Almost the very 
day I reached the Institute I began to see for the first time 
what a school was for, and that its main duty was not to worry 
slow boys. I began to see that French and German were of 
use, for they helped the study of chemistry. I found that 
chemical books were of use, because they told me how my 
laboratory work was to be done, and why it was to be done 
so. Chemistry opened my eyes to the wonderful labyrinth, 
ever widening in all directions, of that department of nature. 
Physics enchanted me with its wonderful and varied range of 
phenomena. In fact I found that the new school was teaching 
me nature, which I had been learning how to love and to 
study all my life, was teaching me nature by direct contact, 


and that mathematics, language and history were nothing but 


the means to that end. The whole aspect of school life was 


inverted. I now studied because I could not help it, while I 
had previously studied because I knew I ought to study.” . 
“The Institute of Technology converted the study which had 
always been to mea hated task, done only from love for my 
mother, into an active, living and intense interest.” 

Prof. Richards has been connected with the Institute from 
that time until to-day, and his words are therefore entitled to 
great weight on the subject of manual training, which, he says, 
“is part and parcel of the great modern movement which is 
coming into everything ; namely, observe, record, collate, con- 
clude. And so long as this mental faculty is seized upon and 
developed in the child, I do not care whether he makes a 
complete chest of drawers, or only one corner of one drawer. 
It is the boy we are making, not furniture.” 

In this last remark we have tin a nutshell the principle of 
manual training in schools. It is not for teaching trades; it 
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is not to teach boys to be self-supporting, though necessarily 
it tends that way. It is the all-round development of every 
faculty with which the child is dowered. 

The writer on “‘Sloyd,” Miss Elizabeth J. Woodward, claims 
for that branch what may be claimed for manual training in 
general, that it ‘inspires respect for rough, honest, bodily 
labor; develops the sense and love of order, exactness, clean- 
liness and economy; cultivates perseverance and the power 
of concentration, promotes general dexterity, trains the per- 
ceptive, analytical, constructive and inventive faculties; and 
cultivates the xzsthetic sense.” 

Col. T. W. Higginson, in speaking of the Cambridge Man- 
ual Training School, of which he is a director, speaks in a 
similar strain and finds in addition one quality that needs 
specially to be developed in a country like this. After 
acknowledging the genuine educational value of this method, 
he adds:— 

‘‘T have seen the elevation of labor, which once I did not 
believe could be got by manual training schools, gradually 
come in my own little community. I have seen among the 
boys of Cambridge a steadily increasing respect for dirty 
hands, and this to me is one of the most encouraging signs of 
the age. I have seen how at first the boys of the training 


school were a little looked down upon—indeed, a good deal 


looked down upon—by the boys of the other high schools. I 


have seen how it gradually grew in popularity. I have seen a 
picked class from Harvard College actually glad of the oppor- 
tunity of being trained there, and of having their hands 
equally dirty. I have seen this year the leading private 
school of Cambridge, a school for boys, injudiciously, as I 
think, kept by their parents out of the public high schools,— 
I have seen these boys come of themselves, and ask as a favor 


to come in and soi! their hands also, to put on the regular 
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school dress and go to work with the others. That is, we 
have seen the manual training school achieve what we did 
not succeed fully in accomplishing in our high-school system, 
—a mingling of social conditions under its roof.” 

In the whole report there are but three allusions to the 
neglect of girls in this branch of education. Women have 
long been the butt of men when they attempt to tie up a par- 
cel or drive a nail, and thus far very little has been done for 
the girls to teach them the use of their hands, except in the 
way of cooking and sewing. One of the three who had a 
good word for the sisters as well as the brothers in the family 
was Col. Higginson, who, with that chivalry which led him to 
take the command of a negro regiment in the war and ever to 
take the part of the oppressed or neglected, says:— 

‘*To me the great drawback of our manual training school 


in Cambridge is that it is exclusively masculine. The one 


comfort I have is that the same boys go to school with the 


girls during part of every day in their high-school work, and I 
hope are handsomely eclipsed by them in their recitations. I 
have no doubt that sooner or later we shall have a manual 
training school for girls.” 

Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins, one of the Boston school supervis- 
ors, also makes a plea for manual training for girls as being 
of equal educational value for them, a self-evident fact, one 
would think. 

Mr. Geo. B. Kilbon, director of manual training in Spring- 
field, Mass., declares that he thoroughly believes in girls’ 
rights, and knows “of no good reason why girls should not 
handle tools as well as boys, if they wish it. Why should they 
be refused the same development? The use of the fingers is 
necessary to them as well as to boys; and I have little sym- 
pathy with objections to this, but a great deal of sympathy 


with any woman who wants to know how to use tools.” 
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The chief interest of this report to those who are looking for 
the real and permanent benefit of the world is in what it has 
to say of the effect of manual training on the morals of children. 
It is readily acknowledged that manual dexterity is increased 
and that intellectual activity may be quickened by this form 
of education, but there has been doubt expressed as to its hav- 
ing any influence upon the morals. It is therefore of supreme 
importance that it should be known if it can be demonstrated 
that the influence is beneficial morally. Several speakers laid 
special emphasis on this point, notably Miss Woodward, Presi- 
dent Eliot, Mrs. Hopkins and Professor Edmund J. James. No 
one, however, spoke with more certainty than the modern 


apostle of morality, Dr. Felix Adler, whose large experience in 


manual training added to his ethical studies gives his opinion 
great weight. He says unhesitatingly that ‘“‘shop-work is 
specially important to young criminals. This has been proved. 
It has been found to be the means of giving moral habits to 
those unfortunate boys and girls whom the State is compelled 
to take care of in special institutions, such as reformatories and 
the like. Ifit produces such excellent results even with poor 
material, how much better would be the effect on the ordinary 
boy or girl, brought up in a virtuous home and in moral sur- 
roundings !” 

These are but hints of the contents of this report. The 
proper place of trade-schools is briefly considered, but the 
general subject is the advocacy of manual training as a part of 
our public school system, and for this reason it must commend 
itself to educators and hardly less to those engaged in reform- 
atory work. ISABEL C. BARROWS. 





CO-OPERATION AGAINST BEGGARY. 


HERE are many underlying principles on which politi- 
‘TT cal economists differ, but there is one on which they all 
agree: that labor is the foundation of wealth, and that the 
man who will not labor himself can only support life through 
the results of the labor of others. Let us examine for a mo- 
ment what is the character of this unwillingness to work, this 
readiness to depend upon others—in a word, this beggary. 
Is it simply an ordinary offense, or is it indeed a crime? It 
is true that against crime society is banded together for self- 
protection, while the same society is banded together to 
foster the beggar and even to create him. Is begging any 
less a crime? Stealing is a crime against the individual 
pocket ; adultery, a crime against the individual family ; 


murder is a crime against individual life. Labor is the life of 


society, and the beggar who will not work is a social cannibal 


feeding on that life—a social highwayman with his hand upon 
the throat of that society, asking for both its money and its 
life, and just in proportion as society is greater than the 
individual, so in proportion is a beggar the highest of all 
criminals. 

Now in the United States the opportunities of labor are so 
great, and the gains of labor so large, that the laborer pays 
little attention to the slight sacrifice which he is called upon 
to make on account of the idleness of the beggar. With the 
man of wealth, on the other hand, the profits of wealth are 
so great and his occupations so absorbing, that the time 
required for investigating the meritoriousness of the applicant 
for alms is so valuable, that he prefers to sacrifice the small 
amount demanded for alms rather than waste it in investiga- 
tion ; thus the beggar readily reaps his harvest from both the 


laborer and the capitalist. 
67 
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It is so also with the municipal authorities. The mayor 
gives out his permits for selling matches or peddling small 


wares upon the streets, without investigating whether he is 


legitimizing beggary or not, for the pressure of municipal 
duties leaves him no time to make the investigation, and the 
beggar is a factor who sometimes plays an important part in 
his election. The city councilman obtains for his shiftless 
constituent a place at higher wages than the honest laborer 
can command, for the beggar constituent is often a pot-house 
politician. The policeman distributes the money entrusted to 
his charge for the relief of the poor, without inquiring into the 
conditions of the applicant ; for the applicant may have, and 
often does have, a voice in his appointment. The individual 
gives his alms without discrimination, yielding to the influ- 
ence upon his emotions of the apparent misery before him, 
and willing to pay his quota to rid himself of the harrowing 
importunity. The almshouse opens its doors to the vagrant, 
and its trustees gratify their excited feelings by spending the 
city’s money upon the idle and worthless, for on the day of 
election these idle and worthless form a formidable army for 
profitable use by the partyin power. Institutions roll up their 
numbers among the same class, for upon these numbers 
depend the appropriations from city or State. The Church, 
too, with a lavish hand, distributes its loaves and its fishes, 
for the recipients swell the numbers of its proselytes. And 
thus individual, institution, Church and State are thought- 
lessly or intentionally co-operating to swell, and even to 
create, this hideous army, that, with its arrogant and some- 
times fierce demands, is weakening the bonds of society, and 
which may threaten its very foundations. Is it any wonder 
then, as statistics show, that this army is increasing ; and is 
there no solution of the problem of its growth, and perhaps 


its existence ? Would it not be possible for the forces which 
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are co-operating in fostering it to co-operate in repressing it ? 
Has the experiment ever been tried, and, if so, with what 
success ? 

Singularly enough, we have four notable instances of the 
trial of this experiment, and in every case with marked suc- 
cess. Count Rumford, in Munich, put an end to beggary ina 
day. Barwick Baker, in Gloucestershire, reduced the young 
criminal class to a minimum, and the Steelton Company, near 
Baltimore, is picking up men from the streets who have been 
noted for their drunkenness and shiftlessness and for the mis- 
erable condition to which they have brought their families, and 
transforming them into useful citizens; and the City of Elber- 
feld in two years reduced its pauper population by fifty per 
cent. 

How was this done? Simply by the co-operation of every- 


thing that goes to form good government in the task of de- 


stroying instead of promoting pauperism. In the cases of 


Count Rumford and Barwick Baker it was a single man who 
brought about this co-operation. In the case of Steelton, a 
company; in the case of Elberfeld, a municipality; and the 
experiment which has been four times successful can be re- 
peated just as often as the same co-operation can be secured. 

What was the secret of Count Rumford’s success, and how 
could it be renewed to-day in any of our large cities? These 
are vital questions, but the principles, on which an answer to 
‘hem lies, are plain and simple. The secret of his success was 
co-operation, and in co-operation lies the thorough possibility 
of renewing the same success to-day. 

Under the imperial system which existed in Bavaria an im- 
perial mind. was necessary, and that mind was Count Rum- 
ford. Under the form of Government which exists with us, 
that mind is an enlightened public sentiment, capable of recog- 


nizing the great possibilities in a great democratic municipal 
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goverament, and a public spirit to give to that government 
its proper support. 

The City of Munich was overrun with a class of vagabonds 
whom the police were unable to control. The then existing 
Church, through its well-intentioned but ill-judged system of 
alms-giving, had raised up a pauper spirit which it could not 
lay. The city government was taxed to its utmost to feed a 
pauper class which it had created, and to provide prisons for a 
criminal class which had grown out of the pauper, and the 
mendicant had become so bold, that the citizen from fear 
yielded to his demands. All classes and conditions were 
anxious for, and asking for some remedy, and until then had 
asked in vain. Count Rumford undertook to solve the prob- 


lem. He first required the support of the police; the govern- 


ment placed him at its head. He asked for the support of the 
Church; the priesthood placed itself at his side. He asked for 
the support of the citizen, and the citizens gladly gave that 
support by assisting him in person. He represented the sim- 
ple idea of co-operation, and in one day the organized men- 
dicity of the City of Munich was broken forever. 

More than this; he prepared a system of compulsory work, 
and the beggar before untaught and uncared for accepted the 
idea of moral elevation and was transformed into a useful 
citizen, recognizing the possibility of self-support and realiz- 
ing it. 

Now, suppose a mayor of one of our large cities were to un- 
dertake this work; suppose the police were to arrest every 
beggar and were to commit him to the almshouse or a house 
of correction; suppose that these institutions were to apply 
themselves to the task of teaching him how to work and how 
to make that work profitable, and suppose that the citizen 
were to apply the means now spent in gratifying a misjudged 
emotion, and worse than that, an emotion which often spends 
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itself by giving to fraud and to shameless vice the money that 
might easily be directed to the relief of those who really need 
it, but who have too much self-respect to beg—suppose that 
the citizen were to apply these means to the support of such 
a co-operative movement as is here described, and suppose a 
church with the power of the Methodist or Roman Catholic 
Church were to second this movement by refusing to use the 
loaves and fishes as a reward for proselytes and reserve them 
only for those who were truly the followers of the Cross, 
what would be the result of such a co-operation as this? 
The answer is plain. The streets would see neither tramp 
nor beggar upon them, and these classes with the choice be- 
fore them of enforced or voluntary work would either choose 
the latter or disappear. The city budget, which is now 
weighed down by the cost of controlling and suppressing 
vice and crime, would be immensely relieved of its burden, 
and the money so saved could be well used for the better 
instruction of the children in industrial pursuits and for pro- 
viding amusements and better sanitary conditions for those 
who are now unable to provide them for themselves. 

If such work were too much for a mayor to undertake, an 
organized association could be formed which would undertake 
and carry it out. ‘Such an association would only need the 
confidence and co-operation of the city government, the police, 
the churches and the citizens, and this confidence and co- 
operation would be well repaid. Such an organization would 
soon feel the encouragement of such a support, while to-day 
its chief discouragement is from the opposition of these forces. 


Imperial Germany gives that support, and the history. of 
Elberfeld affords a splendid object-lesson of its results. The 
municipal governments of democratic America prefer to sup- 
port the beggar, and there is hardly a municipality of any size 
in our land that does not afford a tremendous object-lesson in 
the results of such support. 
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Count Rumford’s great good fortune was to live at a time 


when the solution of this problem threatened the municipal 


life, and under an imperial system which was able to afford 
and command this co-operation. - Fortunately for us, this 
problem does not yet threaten our municipal existence, but 
the time will come when it will, unless this problem is solved, 
and it remains for us to prove that a democratic form of gov- 
ernment and a voluntary co-operation are able to work out 
this solution even better than did the Elector Palatine, Duke 
of Bavaria, with Count Rumford as his Imperial Minister. 
JOHN GLENN. 





FREE EDUCATION AND FREE FOOD. 
‘HOSE suffering from a chronic dread of socialism have 


been wont to insist that free education was a step 
towards the abhorred consummation. They have repeatedly 
prophesied that free schools would lead to free text-books, 
these to free lunches, these to the free distribution of shoes 
and clothing, and finally to the practical support of the chil- 
dren of an ever-growing class of the population. As one 
American who holds such views bluntly put it, ‘‘ There is no 
difference in principle between a free school and a free soup- 
house.” The latest developments in free education in the 
large cities of England and even of this country seem tending 
to confirm these prophecies of impending socialism; the 


development predicted is apparently taking place, and has 


already passed the free text-book stage and has begun on 


that of lunches, shoes and clothing. It is therefore time to 
ask if the early opponents of the free school system were right 
in saying that there is no logical stopping-place between 
leaving the mass of children to depend on the law of supply 
and demand for educational facilities and actually supporting 
them with funds raised by taxation. 

There has long been one phase of this matter presented for 
consideration, though it seems not to have attracted attention 
as being a part of the larger question. I refer to the question 
of classifying schools for the deaf or blind as charitable or as 
educational institutions. In the early days of their develop- 
ment their own officials spoke of them as ‘“ chrities” and 
they were so classed by all without question. At present 
those who are interested in them repudiate the name of 
charity, and many of the states provide for the gratuitous 


education of the defective classes without charge, whether 
3 
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their people are able to pay tuition or not. The theory is 
that the state must provide free education for each child, and 
as the peculiar defects of certain classes make it necessary 
that the school they attend should be a boarding-school, the 
state is bound to provide that. Obviously this is a branch of 
the larger question of food-aided education, for if the state 
must give food to a child whois deaf in order to make possible 
his education, it would seem to be absurd to withhold similar 
aid from a child who was hungry in order to make possible his 
education. 

To me it appears that there is a sharper theoretical distinc- 
tion between free food and free education than is usually 
made. In the freest possible education the beneficiary must 
work for all he gets. If he does not work at all he gets 
nothing at all, no matter how many free text-books may be 
gathered about him, or how many able instructors may tender 
their services gratis. It is for this reason that the freest pos- 
sible education cannot pauperize the recipient. The rule that 
“if a man will not work, neither shall he eat,” may be diso- 
beyed, but the rule that “if a man will not study, neither 
shall he learn” cannot. 

The application of this is not that free food, state-given 
food, is necessarily a curse ; but only that the giving of it is 
hedged about with dangers that do not attend the giving of 
instruction. It gives a theoretical basis for classifying board- 
ing-schools for deaf-mutes and the blind with charities as well 
as with educational institutions. Their work is attended with 
possibilities of abuse that are not present in district schools ; 
the free board and lodging which they provide for their stu- 
dents may (I do not say ‘‘ must”) give the students and their 


guardians the idea that the community owes a living to all 


defectives. Such dangers are of a kind against which experts 
in charitable work are best fitted to provide safeguards, and 
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the subjection of institutions fer free boarding-school instruc- 
tion to the supervision of State Boards of Charities is defensi- 
ble on theoretical grounds as well as from practical adminis- 
trative considerations. To afford free education of this kind 
for the children of well-to-do parents may disguise the “ char- 
itable” element, but does not eliminate it, any more than the 
repudiation of the word goes. 

Food-aided education of the defective classes has not led 
to serious evils because the number of beneficiaries is strictly 
and obviously limited. This is not true when we attempt to 
do similar work for the hungry, the barefooted, and the 
ragged. The numbers of these classes may be indefinitely 
increased by unwise material aid ; and while it may be neces- 
sary to give food and clothes it should be done only with the 
full consciousness that the indiscriminate methods, which are 


perfectly proper in state-given education, will be surely mis- 


chievous in this more dangerous work. A group of children 
say to their teachers that they wish to learn and that they 
wish to be fed. Except for the sake of the food there is no 
reason why they should misrepresent the fact as to their 
ignorance or as to their desire to learn. The instruction 
offered them cannot but benefit them and make them more 
capable, if it has any effect at all. If it has any reaction upon 
the parents, it must be a favorable one. But as to the food 
the case is different. In the first place the child has an in- 
ducement to simulate destitution, and the parents an induce- 
ment to encourage it todo so. According to the investiga- 
tions of the London Charity Organization Society (see Occa- 
sional Paper, No. 14), the children made untrue statements in 
nine cases out of ten, the cases for investigation being taken 
at random. But taking only the ten per cent. of children 
really hungry, it will be seen that their appeal for education 
and their appeal for food are not analogous. Education is a 
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harmless specific for ignorance, but free food is at best a dan- 


gerous remedy for destitution. In all cases where destitution, 
whether chronic or acute, results from thriftlessness or vice, 
the free food to the children intensifies the disease instead of 
curing it unless great precautions are taken in the giving. 

If the foregqing considerations are valid, it appears that 
both the advocates of indiscriminate free food to school chil- 
dren, and the opponents of free schools for the same class, are 
mistaken in thinking the two lines of work have a common 
basis ; and there is abundant justification for those who hold 
that the two things are distinct, and that hunger cannot be 
treated by the same methods as ignorance. 

Amos G. WARNER. 














NEIGHBORHOOD GUILDS: AN INSTRUMENT OF 
SOCIAL REFORM.* 


HE author of this inspiring little book is known as the 
rT translator and adapter of Gizycki’s “Ethics” and 
sometime lecturer under Professor Felix Adler for the New 
York Society of Ethical Culture, from which position he re- 
signed some three years ago to succeed Moncure D. Conway 
in London. His book will therefore receive a very warm 
welcome from a circle of cultured people interested in practical 
humanitarian efforts. But it will arouse a wider interest in 
the ranks of a much larger public, who remember the dashing 
vigor of the author when some five years ago in his “ enthu- 
siasm of humanity” he broke through the conventional traces 
and planted him down in one of the ‘ toughest” blocks on 
the East Side, where he began his unique social experiment 
known as the ‘‘ Neighborhood Guild.” 

This ideal Guild was to be a ‘‘ body of trained workers on 
secular lines, turning its attention to the details of local and 
individual work among the poor”—and to be developed from 
among the poor themselves. The plan of this ideal Guild 
from the broadest social purpose down to the smallest fee for 
the smallest child in the kindergarten, the justification of the 
scheme, and a survey of the results of five years’ application of 
the principles advocated, on both sides of the Atlantic, make 
up the bulk of the book, which is one of the ‘‘ Social Science 
Series” published by Messrs. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., 
London. 

To say that it is the most original and practical, as well as 


one of the most awakening and suggestive of all that vital and 


* Neighborhood Guilds: an Instrument of Social Reform, by Stanton Coit, 
Ph.D., Lecturer of the South Place Ethical Society, London. Swan, Son- 
nenschein & Co., London, 1891. 
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timely series, does not certainly exhaust its merits. Every 
chapter bristles with sagacious points of practical warning for 
workers in social reform, and when we most suspect the heat 
of an over-enthusiastic imagination, flashes of a subtle ethical 
instinct and an unusual amount of knowledge in the manage- 
ment of concrete affairs reassure us. We feel that, though the 
problem with which he asks us to grapple is confused and 
complex, and though his own synthetic solution of it draws 
deeply upon our hope and confidence in undeveloped powers 
of human nature and the moral forces of the social organism, 
we are taking counsel of a man who combines unusual theo- 
retical and practical abilities with a sweeping earnestness of 
purpose which seems almost its own best guarantee that it is 
the outcome of convictions capable of positive demonstration. 

It was this fact which five years ago drew around Stanton 
Coit and his little ‘‘instrument of social reform” in Forsyth 
Street perhaps the most remarkable assortment of social 
co-operators who ever attempted to work together. Every - 
possible kind of creed, nationality, talent, and personality, 
from anarchist and rag-a-muffin to professor and banker, 
were drawn into the moral whirlpool in one way or another. 
There have been great changes since then. Leaders and 
workers have come and gone; new centres have been 
started ; striking results have been developed, and many 
extravagant expectations have been disappointed. Dr. 
Coit himself had to leave the parent Guild in this city 
a helpless infant when he was called to his larger field of 
usefulness in London. Two of his assistants and successors 
have gone into regular church work as preachers. Another, 
Dr. Morrison I. Swift of Johns Hopkins University, expanded 
a Neighborhood Guild at Philadelphia into a ‘“ Social Uni- 
versity.” _This has developed into the American Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching, which boasts that 
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while the English Extension Movement claims only 40,000 
pupils after sixteen years’ labor, the American Society has 
reached 60,000 people in six months. Dr. Swift's interest- 
ing experience is recorded in his article in the Andover 
Review for June, 1890: ‘‘ The Working Population of Cities, 
and what the Universities Owe Them”; also in the “ Plan 
of a Social University” (C. H. Gallup, Ashtabula, Ohio) ; 
from which it would appear that the crisis in Philadelphia was 
caused by the claim of the merely financial supporters of the 
Guild of the right to dictate to the practical workers. Two 
other successors, notably Mr. Ellis Grey Seymour, have 
abandoned the Brooklyn Guild, also owing, we believe, to 
some dissatisfaction with the promised financial and intellect- 
ual support of the ‘better classes.” Saddest of all, Mr. 
Charles B. Stover, the most self-sacrificing and stalwart 
successor of Dr. Coit in the Forsyth Street Guild, has severed 
all responsible connection with it, owing among other reasons 
to his impatience with the self-centred policy of the workers 
and the Clubs, which attracts such material as to make it im- 
possible for the Guild to become that aggressive instru- 
ment of civic power and social reform which it promised to be, 
the tendency being more and more to leave it in a perpetual 
state of financial and moral dependence upon the sources out- 
stde the neighborhood, as indicated by the recent absorption 
of the Guild by the University Settlement Association. He 
is now convinced, contrary to early expectations, that the 
gulf between the classes cannot be closed ‘by proxy.” 
Whole families, instead of transient individuals, must become 
constant home influences in the neighborhood, and easy com- 
pliance with wrong conditions needs to be replaced by stronger 
personal conviction and moral courage than he has reason to 
expect. 

It will be seen therefore that Dr. Coit’s book has not come 
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a day too soon, for while good work goes bravely on, and 
workers of splendid quality are still striving with fresh patience 
and hope, it is nevertheless a fact that the continuity of the 
body of workers has not been preserved. Not one-fourth of 
the present workers belonged to the original group of active 
supporters of Dr. Coit, and the same is true of the member- 
ship of the Clubs. Worse than all else, the “trained body 
of workers” has not been developed from the membership and 
the neighborhood ; nor are those few who have been so devel- 
oped admitted to the governing council. This vital element 
of success, continuous influence from the kindergarten to 
maturity by leaders and learners growing up together with 
time—which Dr. Coit still argues in this book would be guar- 
anteed by the basic idea of building up the membership from 
a special neighborhood—has been entirely wanting ; and it is 
quite within the mark to say, also, that almost all the broader 
and higher features, which constitute the special charm and 
justification of the Neighborhood Guild, as pictured by Dr. 
Coit, have scarcely any existence yet, excepting in the san- 
guine imagination o the doctor himself. It is peculiarly 
unfortunate therefore that he should appeal so frequently for 
example and confirmation to the Guilds and their workers in 
the midst of us, and that his impetuous nature does not 
always carefully discriminate between what he aims at and 
hopes for, and what actually exists. 

The reader who has actually studied at close quarters these 
experiments at Guild work, or has been discouraged by prac- 
tical failure at it, must be prepared to forgive the author much, 
because with all its merits the book is more the manifesto of a 
propagandist than a book of accurate social science. One has 
the constant feeling that the author does not fully realize 
the full force of the obstacles standing in the way of every 
such attempt to do everything on all sides, at the same 
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time, in the same place, and quickly, even for only a few 
people. It seems strange that he should hope to escape the 
complication of all the difficulties which beset the separate 
solution of each line of work, and should base his belief on the 
analogy between the flesh and blood intimacy of the family, 
and the artificial aggregation of a neighborhood gathering! In 
his enthusiasm he scarcely leaves room for other institutions, 
and prepares calmly for their inevitable transformation into 
guilds, which will not seem so probable or so necessary, 
even to warm admirers of the Guild. It is easy to imagine 
the irritated specialist growling—‘ He criticises the incom- 
pleteness of the Working Girls’ Clubs, Young Men’s Christian 
Associations and Workingmen’s Clubs; the narrowing results 
of political associations and churches, trades-unions, spasmodig 
temperance, charity organization, and almost everything else 
under heaven! Surely the brightness of his own social vision 
obscures a just estimate of methods not his own. What then 
is the plan he proposes ?” 

He certainly does not propose anything at all like those 
patronizing plans with which reckless writers have recently 
misled the public. One of those clever fellows has ridiculed 
the idea of pretending to “civilize blocks of barbaric work- 
ing people by passing through their savage midst the 
spiritualizing influences of middle-class college snobs with bulg- 
ing heads full of science,” or by the “ uplifting presence of ‘slum- 
ming’ dilletante maidens, with the odor of perfumed hand- 
kerchiefs and with free tickets for St. Andrew’s Coffee Stands, 
vainly seeking to inoculate the giddy ‘speeler’ of the East 
Side with the fragile culture of the uptown mansion.” Nothing 
could be more grossly contrary to the facts. The New York 
Guild was noted for its atmosphere of frank democracy, de- 
manding that its workers should leave their cultured luxury 
and live among the people they professed to help. Nor could 
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anything be stronger than Dr. Coit’s emphatic repudiation of 
all patronage, authority and charity. Where men of his class 
hesitate and higgle he takes his stand boldly:—‘‘ The Guild 
will urge every man or woman wageworker to become a mem- 
ber ofa trades-union, or, if none exists, to form one immediately, 
instructing them as to the value of such combinations in keep- 
ing up wages and in preventing employers from practising 
petty injustice.” He adds with great force, “the history of the 
working class proves that any thorough reform of their social 
life must rest in a movement from within their own ranks, 
however much it may need the time and attention of a few 
men and women of leisure at its inception.” Indeed, he dis- 
plays an excessive, almost poetic over-confidence in the pos- 
sibilities of self-help and generosity among the overworked, 
underpaid and underfed working people, who are, as a mass, 
practically slaves to prevailing economic conditions. This is 
very clear from a mere outline of the ordinary Guild work, 
drawn with skilful amplification in twenty pages. The 
Guild will not only organize trades-unions, but will, in 
addition to doing the ordinary work of similar institutions, 
help the Prisoners’ Aid Society and homes for fallen women; 
establish boarding-houses for working girls and young men, 
saving them from evil homes and worse lodging-houses, 
every club having for its own group of friends its own 
summer house for the holidays. Handing conventional 
education over to the evening schools, it will bend every 
energy to be a school for character, developing the sympa- 
thetic and moral side especially, through the unconscious 
development of duties and responsibilities by its complex 
machinery. It willestablish for the neighborhood families not 
only a library and reading-room, but a co-operative cooking- 
kitchen on every block, depots for selling coal in winter pur- 


chased in August, and public washhouses. It will not only 
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preach thrift and the use of savings banks, but will rise to 


higher work, becoming the Sanitary Council of the neighbor- 
hood, more efficient than any hired inspectors could be. It 
will render the Charity Organization Society unnecessary, 
each neighborhood looking after its own poor. Uncalled-for 
and irremediable wrong, which may be inflicted by the suspi- 
cious queries of a C.O.S. visitor living an hour’s ride from the 
subject of investigation, could be avoided, he claims, as neigh- 
bors alone cari know the facts without clumsy prying; besides 
‘relief is only safe from those who themselves are exposed to 
poverty,” and may need the return at any time of the same 
favor. He would “direct and organize the instinctive gener- 
osity of the working people so that their impulsive kindness 
may become a persistent principle of all-round care for one 
another.” The Guild will also develop its own musical and 
dramatic talent, and furnish its own music halls, theatres and 
operas. It will also organize the civic instruction, and conduct 
the action and education of the neighborhood on public ques- 
tions. 

If this all-embracing social programme should confuse 
and overwhelm one, Dr. Coit’s explanation will be found in 
the broad statement that the ‘‘ conscious organization of the 
whole mental and moral life of the people for the total im- 
provement of the human lot is the crying want of the age, for, 
this being accomplished, their enlightenment in the knowl- 
edge of social principles would be the next easy step towards 
realizing justice in the State without violence.” But he is 
careful to insist that the supreme aim of all this organized 
machinery is not to suppress and swamp the individual, but 
rather to “‘ secure his completest efficiency as a worker for the 
community in morals, manners, and workmanship, and his 
fullest possible attainment of social and industrial advantage.” 
“ Vitality and enthusiasm are more important than order and 
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discipline,” is a sentence which shows the spirit of the man 
and the book. 
Emerson says, “Hitch your wagon to a star,” but it is 


scarcely possible to believe that any such notion led Dr. Coit 
to narrow and belittle his movement by attaching it to,-or pit- 
ting himself against, an ephemeral accident like ‘General ” 
Booth and the Salvation Army! They move in different 
spheres and there is unquestionably room for both. 

It is Booth’s financial success, strangely enough, that seems 
to trouble Dr. Coit. The ‘“‘ General” is getting the $500,000 
he wants to start on, and expects to get $150,000 yearly 
ever after; while the Doctor offers to take the contract 
for $10,000 per year for ten years only, with no prospect 
of getting it! Booth admits that his men are better trained in 
“knee drill” than ‘ social” work, and Dr. Coit claims his 
Guilds are ready to multiply a trained body of workers to an 
indefinite extent. It must be admitted that the contrast 
courted by Dr. Coit is rather ‘“‘ trying” for the Neighborhood 
Guild ; for without doubt the criticism which he makes against 
Toynbee Hall, that the branches of its work are “ not unified 
and systematized,” tells with equal force against the Guild in 
New York and probably in other places. That which passes 
for agreement at a council meeting does not represent that 
unity of purpose, feeling and action, whose fanatical intensity, 
which all men know to be the strength of the Salvation Army, 
makes it invincible while it lasts. It has the unity which 
comes from theological synthesis, a logical unity between a 
doctrine about God, Christ and man, with a consistent mode 
of life or code of conduct, expressing both in a systematic and 
zsthetic form of worship. This is substantially the normal 
synthesis, lying as a background in the slumbering conscious- 
ness of the bulk of Western peoples—no matter how the cul- 


tured radical may regret it. It is this fact which gives re- 
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sponsive appreciation to the many new forms of what is called 


‘“* Social Christianity,” and went half-way to meet the Salva- 
tion Army when it became “converted” to the modern 
method of saving men through their social environment. It 
is to be feared that Dr. Coit has no social synthesis to present, 
and that scarcely any general agreement on any social doc- 
trine would be found among Guild workers. And yet vital 
and often delicate questions of right and wrong must be 
settled, leaving out of consideration those problems classed as 
the Labor Question. There are the problems: how far to give 
way to a low taste or vulgar form of recreation ; how far to 
give way to any recreation in place of intellectual improve- 
ments, and how far personal improvement should give way to 
unselfish work for social ends outside the Guild. Social philos- 
ophy comes up for a hearing also when the issue of self-sup- 
port and the right of money to control brains and personal 
service is raised, also when the question is raised as to the 
moral (or other) character of the sources from which rev- 
enue is derived. It is no real solution of the difficulty to 
rest in the ability of a charming, persuasive personality to 
smooth things out. Advocates of the Neighborhood Guild 
must not hide from the difficulties of the complex situation, 
they must meet them, and be prepared when they arise with 
an acceptable solution—a working hypothesis at least. Few 
readers will assent to Dr. Coit’s easy-going confidence that 
capable leaders for such many-sided institutions as Neigh- 
borhood Guilds are as thick as blackberries. One small 
branch of the Guild work is helping the University Extension 
movement, and yet the entire movement in England for 
sixteen years produced only two men conspicuously fitted for 
the work who could be retained, and the cry is that more 
money for salaries must be had. Is there no lesson in that for 
Dr. Coit ? 
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Where exceptions have been taken to the very rosy 
picture of Guild success presented by Dr. Coit, it has not 
been done from any lack of sympathy, but because the reaction 


of bitter disappointment from extravagant anticipations is 


worse for a good cause than cautious dependence upon sober 
probabilities. There is much smothered practical experience 
which should be called out for serious and candid consideration 
by Dr. Coit and the faithful workers in this most original and 
potential social experiment. EDWARD KING. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


GyMNAsIuMs, play-grounds, kindergartens, free libraries, lec- 
tures, baths, savings and insurance societies,—these are some of the 
forms in which charity, using that term in its broadest, truest and 
best sense, is expressing itself most markedly and potently at the 
present time. Preventive work is increasing in variety and amount. 
The last month has witnessed the formal inauguration of a number of 
such enterprises, notable among which are the two institutions de- 
scribed below, the Hebrew Institute and the People’s Palace of Jer- 
sey City, and every week brings to notice some new plan for pre- 
venting those conditions which make positive charity and relief a 
necessity. It will be strange indeed, if the coming decade does not 
witness a relative decrease in such relief. There is some warrant in all 
this beneficent effort for the hope that the day will come when poor- 
houses will no longer be looked upon as marks of a high civilization, 
but as steps only in the evolution of the idea of man’s obligation to 
his neighbor. 


“CHARITY DISORGANIZATION ’ 


’ 


is the title under which the 
editor of Zhe Church Times (London) defends, and admirably, the 
organization of what, through the selfishness of the “ charitable,” he 
considers too dominant a factor in modern society to be suppressed 
—positive charity. Accepting as impracticable, though effective, the 
suggestion of an experienced pricst to a young coadjutor, that the 
remedy for Metropolitan pauperism was an absolute cessation from 
almsgiving for a period of years—a plan whose “ worse consequent 
evils could scarcely be greater than those which spring from the 
lavish charity (so called) in which some mistaken and many indolent 
persons indulge,”—he turns to the Church, reminds it of its social 
duties in the midst of its doctrine-defending work, and especially of 
its duty to in‘orm itself of the best methods of relief, and advises 
against compounding for “ mental sloth by false liberality to the 
first beggar who comes along.” Read Charles Booth’s “ Labor and 
Life of the People,” and “ The Homeless Poor of London” by the 
“much abused Charity Organization Society,” he counsels. Re- 
viewing briefly the leading points of the latter, he concludes: “ If 
there is any one lesson of supremest importance to be learnt from 
this report by all men and women who desire to benefit the poor, it 


is the folly. of casual charity. We do not believe that giving to 
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every beggar who comes in our path, and who knocks at our door, 
is a true fulfilment of the mind of Christ. Pers’ nal devotion to in- 
dividual cases, diligent application to the causes of poverty with a 
view to their removal, and thorough co-operation with others, will 
prove in the long run the best treatment for an ever recurrent dis- 
ease.” Such doctrine preached from every pulpit in the land would 
help to bring “charity disorganization ” within the range of the 
possible, for disorganization is only practicable through organization 
and co-operation... What these can effect, Mr. Glenn’s paper in this 
number shows. 


Dr. A. G. WARNER, Superintendent of the Charities of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, has brought into discussion by the recommen- 
dations of his recent report to the District Commissioners, a question 
which must attract general interest among charitable societies and 
institutions. The question, broadly, is that of public subsidies to 
private institutions ; specifically, the question is, Shall an appro- 
priation of $1,000 from the District funds to the Associated Chari- 
ties for relief purposes, be continued? Dr. Warner argues in the 
first place, that the receipt of public money will be injurious to the 
Society. ‘The very breath of life of such an organization is the 
confidence of the community in which it works ; and the surest way 
to compel it to secure that confidence, is to make it look to that 
community for voluntary support.” Dr. Warner cites specific cases 
to show that public subsidies tend to diminish the amount of private 
contributions. In the second place, he contends that it is contrary 
to public policy that public money should be given to private 
associations to be distributed in relief. Out-door relief is dangerous, 
he says, but if such relief is to be given from public funds “ Ameri- 
can experience indicates that it should be given by public officials 
alone.” The recent report of a special Committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature on Charities and Correction is also strongly against 
the public subsidizing of private institutions, and the experience of 
New York City goes to support the position of both Dr. Warner and 
the Pennsylvania committee. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


NEW YORK CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY.* 
A MOVEMENT HAS been commenced in Jersey City within the last 
ten days giving hope of the formation of some organization of the 
relief agencies of that city, where the need of it has long been felt 
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by this Society. Rev. Dr. H. L. Wayland of Philadelphia recently 
addressed a public meeting in that city, held among the workers in 
religious and benevolent lines, in which the need of organization 
was strongly urged; and Mr. Jackson of our own Council addressed 
a meeting yesterday, held for the purpose of considering the matter 
in question. A well-managed Charity Organization Society in that 
city would relieve our own Society of frequent perplexities. 


THE Society has met with a serious loss in the death of the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Preston, Chancellor and Vicar-General of the Catholic 
Church in this city. Dr. Preston has been a contributing member 
of this Society for the past six years. He was heartily in accord 
with our principles and aims, and was the most useful and interested 
friend this Society possessed among the clergy of his Church. He 
showed a hearty sympathy in every delicate and difficult nego- 
tiation which this Society desired to open with the authorities of 
the Catholic Church, and his co-operation was never sought in vain. 
A notable instance of his help occurred during the early part of the 
present year, when, on the presentation of the case by the General 
Secretary, he promptly suppressed a “‘ Soup Kitchen” which some 
religious sisters, with more zeal than wisdom or experience, had 
opened in a thickly settled part of the City, and which was bearing 
the usual mischievous fruits of indiscriminate relief. 


As showing the extension of Charity Organization principles and 


methods and the influence of this Society, it is of interest to mention 
that during the past month a request was received from Kharkof, 
Russia, a large university city in the southern part of that Empire, 
for documents showing how to proceed upon our lines in the forma- 
tion of a Charity Organization Society in that City. The request 
was traceable to a series of letters upon our work which has appeared 
in a St. Petersburg paper during the past year, from the pen of a 
regular correspondent writing from this City. This new enterprise, 
as well as the recent movement in Paris, has adopted our methods 
in preference to those of the English societies. 


THE UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING. 


A PictTuRE of the building which the Charity Organization 
Society of the City of New York is to occupy with the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, the Children’s 
Aid Society, and the New York City Mission and Tract Society, ap- 
pears as frontispiece of this number. 

The site of this building is that on which St. Paul’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church stood, the north-east corner of Fourth Avenue 
and 22d Street. ‘The building is thus centrally located and easily 
accessible from every quarter of the city. It will be seven stories 


* Extracts from the General Secretary’s Report to the Central Council, Nov. 
Ioth, 1891. 
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high. The basement and first two stories are to be of bluestone 
and the other stories of gray Ohio brick, the roof of Spanish tile. 

The Charity Organization Society will occupy part of the first 
floor and all of the third floor. The Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, the City Mission Society, and Children’s 
Aid Society will occupy the remainder of the first and all of the 
second floor, and the last will use a part of the basement for baths, 
etc. On the seventh floor there will be a kitchen and lunch-rooms 
for officers, clerks and others employed in the building, and on 
another floor rooms for Board meetings, while on the first floor, at the 
east end, there will bea hall rising through two stories, with a seating 
capacity of four hundred. The remainder of the building will be 
rented to other charitable societies, to artists for studios, or will be 
leased as general offices. 

The four societies named above have, by the terms of the gen- 
erous gift of Mr. John S. Kennedy, who at his own expense erects 
this building, a beneficiary interest in the building; that is, they 
will share in the surplus of rentals over running expenses. 

This bringing together of prominent relief bodies and the central 
bureau of investigation and registration under one roof insures a 
greater efficiency in the administration of private charities of this 
city, and will, no doubt, influence and assist in making both public 
and private relief more economical and less harmful. The estab- 
lishment of this centre will prove one of the greatest blessings to 
the needy, and a great aid in the defensive and offensive campaign 
against pauperism in this city. 





THE PEOPLE'S PALACE OF JERSEY CITY. 


THE People’s Palace of Jersey City is a bold ecclesiastical leap 
into the arena of sin, and is the outward manifestation of a purpose 
to fight Satan on his own ground and with his own weapons. it is 
operated under the auspices of the Tabernacle or People’s Church, 
which is located in the heart of the down-town district and only 
seven blocks from the Cortlandt Street Ferry. Instead of biting its 
nails and indulging in acrimonious epithets against its enemies, 
after the fashion of the enfeebled pope in Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” it has rolled up its sleeves and challenged the saloon to mor- 
tal combat. Already it has drawn away many of its constituents 
through the potent agency of competition. It gives all that the 
saloon gives, minus the liquor, and charges less. It offers its goods 
for exactly half price, and thus has inaugurated a ruinous, but most 
godly, competition. Among other attractions it has a capacious 
amusement hall in which ten-pins cost only five cents per man, 
billiards twenty cents an hour, pool three cents a cue or two cues 
for five cents, shuffle-board a nickle apiece, and bagatelle, crokinole, 
quoits and thirty different kinds of small games, such as chess, 
hjalma, etc., absolutely free. As might be supposed under the cir- 
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cumstances, the men swarm in upon us, and already there is need 
of more room. Lack of capital.alone prevents the accommodation 
of ten times the present number, and the amazement of the founders 
is that great philanthropists continue to pour their hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars upon colleges already well endowed and which 
minister to the few, and allow such institutions as these to go beg- 
ging. If Christian people wish to help the masses and keep them 
away from the saloons, let them multiply similar institutions in every 
city of the union and promptly endow such as already exist. 

Closely allied with the amusement department is the athletic de- 
partment, which is also immensely popular. In addition to a fine 
gymnasium where systematic instruction is given, and wrestling, 
fencing and boxing are allowed, the Palace operates two separate 
outside grounds, one for tennis players, and the other for lovers of 
base-ball, lacrosse, foot-ball and similar healthful sports. 

Believing that preventive work is more efficacious than rescue 
work, a Boys’ Department has also been started which already num- 
bers between five and six hundred members. Juvenile literature 
and a variety of sports help to keep them off the streets, and present 
them with lofty ideals. This department prevents their developing 
into hoodlums, and serves also as a feeder to departments higher up. 
For the boys a drum and fife corps has been established and a regu- 
lar military drill under a competent commander. A carpenter shop, 
printing establishment and penny bank are about to be started for 
them, and sewing, house-keeping and cooking schools are already in 
operation for the girls. Lessons in dress-making and type-writing 
will shortly be given to young women. Thus the industrial element 
is not neglected, and will certainly be enlarged with increase of funds. 

Public baths have been erected which are supplied at the rate of 
five cents per bath, and a swimming-tank containing twelve thousand 
gallons of water proves a constant source of delight to old and 
young. Thus the institution in its various departments contributes 
to the pleasure and' profit of all sorts and conditions of men; it is 
thoroughly democratic in spirit, making no distinctions whatever as 
to religious belief, financial standing or nationality. Although 
owned and operated by a church, religion is not pressed upon its 
inmates; yet the atmosphere is pure and uplifting to the spirits, and 
constant intercourse with Christian people predisposes those thus 
benefited to love the Tabernacle and helps to swell its audiences on 
Sunday. 

Although membership is thrown open to all, all are obliged to 
pay something for their privileges. Adults frequenting the establish- 
ment are obliged to pay about a cent a day, and boys receiving 
military and gymnastic instruction pay at the rate of half a cent a 
day. The library and reading-room, however, are absolutely free. 
Experience demonstrates that small charges develop self-respect 
among those who enjoy the privileges of the institution, and make 
them enthusiastic in furthering the cause. The Palace is not a 
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pauperizing institution. It proceeds upon scientific and business 
principles. It allows great liberty, but maintains strict order. No 
smoking is allowed on the premises, no boisterous or ungentlemanly 
conduct is tolerated. It serves the purpose for which it was created 
and is a triumphant success. Visitors are cordially welcomed at all 
hours, especially at night, when all departments are in active opera- 
tion. The institution is out of debt, and will never allow its liabili- 
ties to become greater than its assets. It owns five buildings, in- 
cluding a magnificent hall for lectures, concerts and various popular 
entertainments. 

It is wholly dependent upon public benevolence for the payment 
of current expenses, excepting the amount realized from fees and 
tuitions, which in the nature of the case never can be very large. 
The Palace never can be self-supporting, and all enlargements must 
result from contributions or bequests. Its success is the best plea 
for assistance, and its principles commend it to all humanitarians, 
whether in the Church or out of it, for as William E. Dodge has 
truly said, “ Your new work is practical Christianity guided by com- 
mon sense.” 

Joun L. ScuppDeER. 


THE HEBREW INSTITUTE, 


On March rth, 1889, a conference of the Presidents of the 
leading Jewish Institutions of this city was called for the purpose 
of devising some means to further the erection of a building for 
educational work down-town. The outcome of that conference was 
a large Fair held at the American Institute, December, 1889, the net 
proceeds of which reached the satisfactory sum of $125,000. 

The work of establishing and governing the educational building 
was undertaken by a society incorporated as the Educational 
Alliance, consisting of six members, besides the Presidents of the 
Hebrew Free School Association, the Young Men’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciation, and the Aguilar Free Library Society, who are Trustees 
ex Officio. The building which has just been opened is situated at the 
corner of Jefferson Street and East Broadway, and is knewn as the 
Hebrew Institute. It is five stories high and is absolutely fire- proof. 

The Institute is the home of the three societies referred to above, 
but it is something more than a mere home; it was not erected that 
the societies might have a pleasant domicile, but in the belief that 
the solution of the vast social problem that confronts us in this 
great city can never come from the efforts—no matter how well- 
meaning—of the individual, or of the isolated society. The Dretbund 
of the Hebrew Free School Association, the Y.M.H.A. and the 
Aguilar Free Library Society is in no sense an artificial one, but 
one whose fitness must be apparent to all. 

In giving some sketch of the work of the societies forming the 
Hebrew Institute, this paper naturally treats of that part only which 
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is carried on at the building, although each society has two or 
more branches in this city. First, in taking up the work of the 
Hebrew Free School Association, let us do away with any false im- 
pression of the scope of the school. This school in no way pur- 
poses to substitute the public school. On the contrary, the Direc- 
tors deserve the heartiest commendation for the firmness with 
which they have enforced this rule :—‘‘ Compulsory attendance at 
the public schools, or no benefit at our institution.” However, a 
large number of children arrive from Europe who are totally igno- 
rant of the English language, and therefore are not fitted for the pub- 
lic school. For these, sixteen classes are now maintained by the 
Hirsch Fund in rooms rented of the Educational Alliance.* 

The Kindergarten of the Hebrew Free School Association occu- 
pies five large connecting rooms on the first floor. Here the child, 
emerging from what is practically the surroundings of Russian 
village life, comes into contact with a new existence—happiness, 
brightness, cleanliness, helpfulness discipline, songs, games. Such 
an institution is indeed a revelation to the timid, distrustful little 
child that enters. 

For the children of twelve or thirteen years who are obliged to 
leave school in order to aid their parents in making a living, the 
society provides industrial classes, religious and moral instruction, 
and a preparatory school for boys leading up to the Technical In- 
stitute (at 36 Stuyvesant Place); which carries on its work in hearty 
co-operation with the Free School. 

The Young Men’s Hebrew Association has a field of usefulness 
that is practically as wide as its financial means will permit ; under 
its direction there will be provided weekly musical, literary, and 
possibly dramatic entertainments of a high order. The large As- 
sembly Hall in which these exercises will be held meets a long ac- 
knowledged want. I believe it is the only hall worthy the name, and 
unconnected with a saloon, in this city south of Cooper Union. The 
Educational Alliance will rent the hall to other organizations. On 
Saturday afternoons it will be used for religious services, at which 
the most prominent Jewish ministers have promised to officiate. On 
Monday and Thursday evenings free lectures to the people provided 
by the Board of Education will be given there. 

The Young Men’s Hebrew Association conducts a reading-room 
on the third floor of the building, which is furnished with more 
than fifty magazines and newspapers, and is free to all the public. 
The Aguilar Library communicates with the reading-room, and the 
works of reference belonging to the library will be easily accessible 
to the readers. Admission to the Gymnasium of the Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association, which is on the top floor, may be had for a 
trifling fee. Classes in book-keeping, stenography, and elocution are 
in running order now, and it is hoped that more classes will be or- 


* An account of these classes may be found in the last number of the Charities 
Review, in a paper entitled The Baron de Hirsch Fund, by the Hon. Meyer S. 
Isaacs, 
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ganized shortly. The Young Women’s Hebrew Association is a 
sister (or perhaps I should say daughter) society under the auspices 
of which classes in sewing, cooking and needlework are conducted. 

The Aguilar Free Circulating Library is entirely non-sectarian. 
As afree public library it is entitled to an annual appropriation from 
the city. Itis open on Friday and Sunday from 9g A.M. to6 P.M., on 
Saturday from 6 P.M to 9 PM.,, and all other days of the week and 
public holidays, from 9 A.M.tog P.M. As the library is not yet com- 
pletely settled in its new quarters, it is impossible to give exact fig- 
ures, but it is safe to estimate that, with contemplated additions, 
there will be over 10,000 volumes. 

The directors of the library have a peculiar problem to face. It 
is the aim of the library to circulate good English literature; vet the 
demand for books in the Russian, Hebrew or German language is 
enormous, and to disregard it would alienate a large number of 
readers who represent just the most desirable class : earnest, thought- 
ful readers of history, philosophy, and criticism, as well as the best 
fiction. In the shelves of the library, there are now 1,800 volumes in 
German, 500 in Hebrew, and 150 in Russian. The directors of the 
library are encouraging an interest in English literature by circulating 
translations of some of our best works. Wise provision also allows 
lexicons to be taken out with English books. 

To sum up: the golden chain that links the three societies of the 
Hebrew Institute is the Americanization of the foreign Hebrew 
emigrants that crowd together so miserably in this city. The Juda- 
ism of New York is unanimous in the belief that its most sacred 
duty to-day is the carrying on of the work of lifting up physically 
and morally this class of emigrants. The task is difficult, weari- 
some, discouraging, but it will not be given up. The ignorance, 
the narrow sectarianism, the listlessness, the squalor, the brutal- 
ized condition of the majority of these unfortunate exiles only 
accentuate the terrible nature of the crime against humanity that is 
being committed now in the midst of this century of universal fellow- 
ship and brotherhood—only reveal the almost illimitable power that 
can be wielded by tyranny and persecution, forces that surely can 
only make for the degradation of man. 

It is needless to enter here upon any discussion of the propriety 
of encouraging more Jewish emigration. The Hebrew Institute 
has nothing whatever to do with this vexed question. 

Its own peculiar problem is: Here are the Jewish emigrants. 
Here is a Russian village planted in the very midst of us. How shall 
we make this village a centre of enlightened manhood and woman- 
hood? How develop this raw material into citizens of which our 
country will eventually be proud? 

ANNIE NATHAN MEYER. 





REPORT OF THE 
DEPOSITS OF THE PENNY PROVIDENT FUND. 
NOVEMBER Ist, 1891. 


STATIONS. DEPOSITORS. AMOUNT. 
Ist District, 62 William st ..... nok as 17 10.75 
4th 25 East 9th st..... 70 30.37 
5th « GB TRIG OVO... 6 cccccsve veckweneswee & wens é 17.93 
6th - 1473 Broadway.... Keven me 6.51 
7th 6 214 East 42d st éceteknned 39.62 
9th ” 19 East 59th st 6.48 
10th “* 165 W. 127th st ... Beery ‘ 15.45 
St. George's, 207 East 16th st Sica eRES Oe Me % 206.84 
Holy Trinity, 46 East 43d st........ : . 35.12 
Judson Memorial, So. Washington Sq. ahh ne Liat oe “otc 48.99 
Working Girls’ Prog. Club, 229 E. 19th st. 2 154.89 
Girls’ Endeavor Society, 59 Morton st. < ° 61.54 
Trinity Parish, 211 Fulton st ‘ 74.18 
Church of Reconciliation, UP Bes IMS GOicccnesccscvescoese os ; 142.06 
Holy Cross Mission, Ave. C and 4th st at 18.33 
Galilee Mission, 340 East 23d st : 82.25 
United States Savings Bank, 1048 Third ave...........0.00: o sence 8, 65% 1,494.47 
St. Bartholomew's Parish House, ISD BE. GO BE... cc ccccicccccscccces £ 220 28 
Mrs. J. Fellowes Tapley, 69 W. 93d st... or é 31.56 
Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y pideawen tee ke 20.25 
Mrs. Fred’k Hoffmann, 40 East 112th st. ; 10.00 
Thread Needle Club, 79 Second ave é 37.99 
Enterprise Club, 136 East 12th st BE 25 03 
United Club for Working Girls, 249 Adams st., Brooklyn 30 00 
Grace Parish, 132 East l4thst . .. i Ke awh a2 433.50 
Taylor's Restaurant (St Denis Hotel).. 60.10 
R. C. Ch of Transfiguration, 25 Mott st ‘ 96 44 
Holy Trinity Mission, Ist ave. near 38th st... . 35 12.81 
St. Chrysostom’s Chapel, fth ave. and 39thst................ oe 161.6 59 
Grace Parish Benevolent Soc., 132 K. 14th 
St. George's Girls’ F’dly Soc., 207 E. 16th st 
St. John’s C hapel, 34 Varick st .. “ 
The Steadfast Club, 106 East 127th st. ; 
Good Will Club, 278 President st., Brookly ics cc: ‘ 
Endeavor Club, Red Hook Point, Brooklyn 
Working Girls’ Friendly Club, 159 E. 74th st 
Riverdale Library Ass’n., Riverdale, N. Y 
Unitarian Mission School, 14 Fourth ave 
Church of Heavenly Rest, 314 East 46th st 
All Souls’ Unitarian Ch., 4thave. and 20th st.. 
Perry Station, 67 West 10th st 
Far and Near Club, 40 Gouverneur st. 
Zee St. Station, 95 Rivington st... : 
Michael’s Church, 225 W. 99th st 103.73 
Won 8 Branch of N. Y. City Mission: 
Broome St. Station, 395 Broome st..... ... 100,09 
Olivet Station, 63 Second st...... 
DeWitt Mem. Station, 280 Rivington ‘st. 
7th Pres. Ch., 138 Broome st 
Second German Baptist Ch. .—W. 43d st 
Brick Ch. Branch School, 228 W. 35th st. . 
Middle Dutch Church, 14 Lafayette Pl... 
Working Girls’ Soc, 38th St., 222 W. 38th st ..... 
The United Society, 192 Grand st., J. C...... 
Columbia Club, 245 West 55th st 
Holy Trinity Chapel, 307 E. My 2th st 
St. Augustine's Chapel, 105 E, Houston st.. 
Industrial Soc., 78 Willow Poot Hoboken.. 
Work. Girls’ Mut. Benefit Soc’y, 
East Side Chapel, 404 E. 15th st 
ist Ref’d Epis. Ch., Madison ave. and 55th st 
St. Ann’s Parish Guild, 7 W. 18th st 
Manhattan Work. Girls’ Soc. 440 E. 57 
The Ivy Club, 244 W. 26th st..... onceats 
Italian Methodist Mission, 2214 ist ave...... gennnee secebessedveswan 
Sunnyside Day Nursery, 51 Prospect pl 
Messenger Boys’ Reading Room, 330 4th av 
Calvary Chapel, 220 E. 23d st... 
Emma Lazarus Club, 233 E. 18th... ..... aad 9 
Sheltering Arms, 504 W. 129th st 100.69 
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STATIONS. DEPOSITORS. 
Helping Hand Society, Allegheny, Pa,.................. cpaekelaens 45 
Pittsburg Newsboys’ Home, Pittsb’g, Pa ............ ccs eeeeeeee 25 
Mariners’ Temple, Rn as 255.5 eaten anaes) ik Lebansnane 40 
St. Mary’s Girls’ Friendly Soc’ y> Classon and Willoughby aves., 

NR sani cawese Ne, sakcaesr Eas CabwnsebAGee nes 68 34 
Stern Bros., 82 West 23d st aa cenae |e 246 
Ebrich Bros., 367 6th ave..... 20 
St. Mary’s, Lawrence st., Manhattanville 102 
Ref. Ch. Mott Haven, 3d ‘ave. and 146th st aa ve 23 
St. Michael's Girls’ Friend] Society, 160 N. 5th st., B’ klyn. icienee 5 
SE De, Sis SOE, BOG Be, PUN WR. cccccccciccecccee: se séecencs 53 
St. Clement’s School, Henderson, Oe et became aaa 10 
Trinity Workers, 98 River st., Hoboken...............c0ceeeeceeees 18 
Bethlehem Mission, 196 Bleecker st........... cccecsesceeseccceces 13 
Trenton Work. Girls’ Soc’y, 112 N. Montgomery st., Trenton, N. J. 20 
Meas. Boye’ Station, 159 PRIGO Bhi. cccecs secces sess sesccessecs 5 
Se a ee IID. «605500004 Ceew eens nvaceticnnceceses 34 
H., O'Neill & Co., 329 6th ave............... 156 
Ch of the Holy Communion, 324 6th ave... 128 
Grace Church, The as Brooklyn ... 116 
Church of the Merciful Saviour, Madison st. near 10th, Louis- 

WS N56. Sas teat. hans nn co gdnhedsiktbse cues vabbeeenvansss 10 
43d St. Employ ment Soe’ ‘y MOMDNRE. co.cc csesecaks low <oucex 5 
Madison Mission, 209 Madison st............. .205 cesecceeceeseees 5 
Loyal Temperance Legion, Co. A., Florence, N.J................+- 52 
PO MUR ..  ccccs. nie onerccnnd 0 seeewece 80 
United Workers and Woman's Exchange, 49 Pearl st., Hartford, 

PG dike Hid dd SSRURRAENKN ORAS RAED, nov eeebencenceRetaEs eoccce Wi 
Young Women’s Hebrew Ass'n, 206 E. B'way bela, cave sameeees eukes 10 
EE a cc cec,.. -Keetaks aescmed brite si@Ks) Reehbeecxe 132 
Church of the Ascension, 5th ave. and 10th st............ 140 
Bethlehem Mutual Improvement Club, 196 Bleecker st.. 20 
West Side Savings Bank, 56 Sixthave....... 2 2 weeeeeeceeeeee 454 
House of Prayer Mission, 13 ~— st., Newark, N.J..........0.005 136 
Se, DES Set, te Ee BOE Bo oc ck icc cices. cocincde sedeOdecee 140 
Boys’ Club, 57 E. Ne Ee A ee ceeeaineease 10 
Church of Disciples OF Ciriat, IB W. SOER Gb... ccccccescescece 150 
Charles E. Davis, 7 9 Jefferson Market..........-. -s.....+-s-. 75 
Good Will Club, Hartford. CN cab a bin si cheiban Anime Use Renee 82 
St. Andrew’s Girls’ Friendly Society, 127th street and 5th ave.... 15 
Plymouth Bethel, 13 and 15 Hicks st., B’klyn....................-. 182 
Industrial School No. 10, 125 Lewis St aR a aR OE 144 
St. Mark’s Mission, Philadelphia, Cece ides aes 20 
Coffee-House, N. Y. Bible and Fruit Mission, 416 E. 26th st........ 16 
Lodging- House, N. Y. Bible and Fruit Mission, 416 E. 26th st..... 10 
Industrial School, No. 11, 52d st. and 2d ave.... .........0... 131 
Mission of the Madison ave. Baptist Church, 207 E. 37th st.. 20 
I EL I is ine Sakcars sinys:ts bee: . sv Kags ks¥00ia Bs ee eb Kea 25 
Neighborhood Guild, 147 Forsyth st... 2.2... 2... cece eee cece eee 200 
Workingman’s School, 100 W. 54th at........ ..cccccccccccccvcccvces 84 
Hudson St. Station, 362-364 Hudson st............. 0... cece cece eee 932 
Girls’ Friendly Soc., Cold Spring, N. Y.................. igkesenesbe 21 
Industrial School No. 1, 552 First ave 42 
os Metre thet el leit es ke Led i Seeae iNet eaabeeeEEweRes 23 

ethlehem Band, 196 Bleecker st ..... 25 
Ce a Se See nee 25 
Chapel of Zion and St. Timothy, 418 W. 41st st. 10 
Prospect Hill Club, 113 E. 45th st..... 2. ........ 225 ee 10 
Charity Organiz. Soc’y, Lockport, Mash Ee Necmavereves. slpves'saee 50 
Chapel of the Messiah, 94th st. and Second ave................ ° 56 
RR UN De Bsns ca who he cede Cvaern ie 6ieseesee 100 
The Playground, i1th ave. and 50th st......... .... cece cee cece ees 157 
Young People’s Association. 1149 Ist ave 86 
Central Club, 166 Sands st.. B’klym..........ccccccccccccccccccccees 50 
Sweet, Orr & Co., Newburgh, N. Y..... 100 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 309 6th ave......... cc... ceeeeeee 150 
ne Nae NE SOE sos hain Kea cnign 065) necnheee. cots sence cs . 6 
Greenwood Lake Mission, Greenwood Lake, N. Y...... .. ....... 

Holy Trinity, Branch G. F. 8., 46 E, 43d st 

Pansy Club, 355 E. 62d st................ 22 
Industrial School No. 6, 125 Allen st ‘ 41 
St. Mark's Mission, West Orange, N. J......... ‘ ‘ 

Earnest Club 


AMOUNT. 


55.60 
75.00 
20.00 


21.58 
804.58 
10.29 
212.47 
20.19 
8 61 
25.44 
10.00 
8.97 
17.84 
6.59 
4.75 
49.13 
105.71 
196.89 
151.31 


10.00 
3.25 


174.45 
20.50 
13.71 
20.00 
60.33 
26.35 

5.00 
15.64 
87 03 
36.50 
53.22 
29.78 
38.96 

104.17 

205.00 
99.02 
12.85 

2.95 
2.00 
10.00 
5 00 
5 00 
25.00 
24.77 


$11,264.55 








OSCAR CARLTON McCULLOCH, 1843-1891 





